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SILENCE. 





“ Stars silent rest o'er us, 
Graves under us silent.” 

There is a silence of nature, manners, and life. Stand by a 
dense woodland, at night-fall, and watch the gloom sown black 
with shades, when Silence and her twin-sister Night, blend in 
mysterious fellowship. That darkness seems to cloak a soul- 
The forest does not seem to sleep, but to think. Ten thousand 
monarchs could not awe you so. Nature in her grandest si- 
lences is more impressive than in her wildest action. Etna, 
choking and struggling with her fiery vomitings: Alps, torn 
and wounded by merciless avalanches: Niagara, mantled with 
thunder—are less powerful than silent Blane, with her noiseless 
sea of pines, frozen cataracts, and icy cliffs. In the former, the 
senses and not the soul are addressed. In the latter, the mind 
and imagination are paramount. The former affects us by 
force, the latter, “ like some sweet beguiling melody,” leading 
us to “ worship the Invisible alone.” The desert is a silent 
place. White sands and oceanic breadths, echoless and mute ; 
long miles running into a far-off heaven; death and torpidity 
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everywhere. That measureless, infinite, voicelessness, swallows 
your own footfall. If you shout, the greedy monster, Saturn- 
like, devours the sounds as they fall from your lips. Invisible 
chains are fastened around you, and you cannot snap them. 
You are mastered by that desert Silence, unless you know how 
to master it. Yet Silence is a negation, a nothing. There may 
be some of us who would fain be surer it were so; surer no po- 
sitive spirit permeates it, surer no actual and awful Divinity 
presides over it. 

The silence of nature has a beneficial power. We face what 
is real. Those oaks need not our modes. They deal with us 
directly. ‘Here is reality which discredits our heroes.” We 
encounter a different sphere of things, and our contemplation 
leaves what is individual, and grapples with the grand and uni- 
versal. This silent nature is reflex, mirroring us in our higher 
and nobler proportions. We forget civic discords, and behold 
inexpressible features of our own souls. We faintly fancy the - 
union of soul and matter, discerning somewhat of the unity of 
things : 

« O, the one life within us and abroad, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 


A light in sound, a soundlike power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought and joyance everywhere.” 


It is needful to health of mind and clear vigor, to meet this 
silence and master it, to answer the questions it asks and com- 
prehend the problems it proposes. We are told that the rudi- 
ments of a great character are formed in solitude. But we 
must avoid the extreme. The calm and simple anchorite could 
ill bear the burden of society, or pierce the tangles of vexatious 
cares. Society is man’s law, he cannot abolish it. But society 
is gigantic. Fancy Mount Athos carved according to the whim 
of the Persian king— 


“The peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear, 
Had guessed as little of any human form, 
Up there, as wou!d a flock of browsing goats; 
They'd have, in fact, to travel ten miles off, 
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Or ere the giant image broke on them, 

Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 
Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns; 
Grand torso,—hand, that flung perpetually 

The largess of a silver river down 

To all the country pastures.” 


So must we look at society, to recognize its universal fea- 
tures. Most men whose shoulders have pillared their times, 
have needed and sought this silence. Des Cartes fled from 
house to house through Paris, from Paris to the country, from 
the country to Holland, ere he won that silence, which helped 
him change his age. The theory of exile was the reforming 
power of solitude. The exiled Japanese nobles, weaving silk 
upon the island of Jatsisio, grew wiser than their brothers at 
home. 

Silence is the home of much that is great and divine. The 
brain that makes and unmakes notions makes no noise. The 
Past and Future are marble seas of silence, the Present has its 
buzz. The power that needs no voice is mightier than that 
with one. 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” ; 


Causes are frequently silent; effects make the noise. Growth 
is silent. The growth of a forest, the moulding of a campaign 
in the mind; the rounding of some philosophic idea in the 
soul, are noiseless. The highest manifestations of‘ character 
are frequently without utterance. Goethe tells us of frozen 
music. The closing evening often affects us more than an ora- 
tion or poem. Pygmalion fell in love with tatue. Silence 
is helped by the imagination. Selfish Epicure, pacing down 


the street, forgets his philosophy at the sight-of that tender- 
cheeked, tearful youth, with his lean, speaking palm. He emp- 
ties his purse. 
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There is a silence and repose in Manners, not without its sig- 
nificance. ‘A lady is serene, a gentleman makes no noise.” 
The comfort of humanity forbids overmuch talk; nor less do 
our own necessities dictate, and reason approve it. ‘ Keep si- 
lence, or speak things better than silence,” said the Greek. 


“ Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou_knowest,” 


said the fool to King Lear. “Give thy thoughts no tongue,” 
said Polonius to his son. Of no element of manners are the 
rules so frequently violated, the strength so often unperceived, 
the beauty so little understood. There are extremes, here, as 
elsewhere, to be avoided. In the hands of an observant man, 
it becomes a subtle and effective implement, possessing a posi- 
tive power: The garrulous are most offensive to the garrulous. 
Plutarch of Cheronea had a most expressive hatred for a loqua- 
cious man. Plutarch was himself a great talker, and we may 
infer there were some terrific gossips in his day. He tells us 
that men teach us speech, but the gods silence. 

We young folks cannot undergo too much talk and babble. 
To us the Future is all things. Had we the key to its golden 
door, I fear we should all prove as weak as ‘Agib in the Ara- 
bian story. But we are not wholly ignorant of its mysteries. 
Nature has made seers of us all. The soul is woven with pro- 
phecy. We have no certaiin knowledge of coming events, it is 
true, but we are not without instinctive premonitions of our 
destiny. Milton prophesied his future eminence when a boy. 
We live by hope— 

“ We see by the glad light, 


And breathe the sweet air of futurity, 
And so we live, or else we have no life.” 


To us, then, siléffec is becoming and yital. We7cannot pass it 
by. Now must we listen, compare, sift, and comprehend, else 
we find ourselves in perpetual retrogression. If the future 


seem great to us in our silent, prophetic moments, we need not. 
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despair. Trust largely to the Future and grapple with the 
Present. 

Amid great bustle and conversation, an hour of silence re- 
stores us to sanity and equilibrium. Few are capable of an in- 
telligent silence. They either prate incessantly, or vegetate 
in utter passivity. The moody, morose man is unsociably si- 
lent. The idiot has his shallow, stony silence. The devil 
makes no noise, and all fiends are cat-footed. As a rule in 
life, we should never disclose what is sacred to us in thought, 
unless to persons who are themselves sacred in our view. From 
those noisy, lively souls, who reach no deeper than a neighbor's 
faults, and mount no higher than self-laudation, we would sep- 
arate our destiny. The power of concealing is a rare gift. 
Few can keep a secret; yet all of us should have knowledge, 
whereof we might exclaim with Metellus, “ were my tunie con- 
scious of my seeret I would burn it.” 

But there is a silence of character and life, which finds its 
counterpart in the silence of nature, and its expression in the 
silence of manners All manners were empty forms, unless 
they indicated and imaged the workings of something higher. 
Therefore the man of noble soul is by nature a gentleman. 
Good manners become the natural channel of- self expression. 
(As to etiquette, that is another thing. It is a pretty invention 
of society inf self defense:) This trait of character is secret. 
Of its operations, none but the man himself is competent to 
judge. It is one of the greatest features in any high character, 
be it religious or political. Great men do not wholly express 
themselves, perhaps cannot. Of this silence it is difficult to 
suggest the exact nature. In high resolutions, and their persis- 
tent execution ; in conceptive moments, in enduring fortitude, 
in generous self-sacrifice, in all that flowers into greatness and 
goodness, there is an air and color of silence. 

Historically, there is an unsearchable silence clinging to the 
lives of some men, who have confronted the scowl of fortune, 
and met and borne calamity. Dante wandered from castle to 
castle: fiery showers fell upon him; persecution dogged at his 
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heels : hostile scorn and bolted malice hissed and burst about 
his way. No wonder he became so silent; silent to that omi- 
nous crowd who cursed Jove, coming in human apparel. They 
forgot rash king Lycaon of old. Even his friends comprehen- 
ded him not. Such was his life, but his death had a voice di- 
viner than ‘Apollo’s lute,’ and sharper than the shears in the 
lean hands of Atropos. In the midnight hush, he reclined 
upon the cliff, silent skies above him, silent shades and vales 
below him. He too was silent, communing with the Fates. 
Florence was sleeping and dreaming. He heard afar the roll- 
ing of the Sisyphean stone, the murmur of Stygian and Lethe- 
an waves, and groaning Tantalus. He saw by the faint moon the 
twisted feature, the despairing eye. The laden back of hopeless 
shades. Nor was he deaf to the harmonies of the celestial 
heights, or those inscrutable glories. When Dante died, Flo- 
rence awoke trembling, and she felt herself to have become 
foolish through all time, as she received the legacy of her son. 
Dante is a type of a large class. Luther was incommunica- 
ble when the Reformation was forming in his own soul. No 
true human bosom not lethargic with self-complacency, avoids 
silence in its hour. Silence and self-mastery are one. Nog in 
friendly words, not in external sympathy, do we become strong. 
No, not in all human wisdom, in all the philosophies and sys- 
tems Which have had their day. Who substitutes the judgment 
of charity for his own clear-eyed decision, is weaker than he 
knows. With ourselvés charity is weak. In reality we can 
depend on none but ourselves. ‘An innavigable sea washes: 
with silent waves between us and the things we aim at and con- 
verse with.”’ This sea we never cross. None can represent us 
in that silent hour, that silent council-room we all know of. 
Does my neighbor speak me fair, is no question to a serious 
man. He knows he is sterner than that neighbor. There is a 
tribunal whose iron laws and felentless decrees we were wise to 
o>oy—-urselves constitute it. Our friends are impotent, why 
cling tot:om? By harmony with God we are strong. This 
is the result of manhood, wisdom and religion. Divoreed from 
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God, we become ropes of sand. In this self-reliance, we are 
all silent. ! 

Silence often becomes our renovator and restorer. Who is 
not sometimes the better for his concealed and unexpressed 
self. If we knew it, our silent moments are our destiny. This 
life we live in is no trifle. The sea we navigate is not stag- 
nated by calms. But the fierce breath of these unpitying 
winds, the feverish pulse of these central seas, the untameable 
frown of these unvciled skies, attest ever how vigilant a helms- 
man is demanded. We dare not sleep. In an hour when we revel, 
He that bears the Bacavog will come, and our divinity be found 
away from home. We have conquests to make, an empire to 
control, laws to enact. We have a statue to carve, a canvass 
to fill. We have a poem to make, a melody to compose. We 
have our dignity and littleness to comprehend. The infinities 
that encompass us we must recognize, though we cannot fathom. 
If life has this breadth and scope, can our lives be too still, our 
characters too deep? If there has existed a man who could 
intelligently pursue his destiny without consulting the oracle of 
Silence, and obeying her revelations, history has yet to pro- 
claim, and credulity to echo it. 

Stoicism was a great power—ancient Stoicism was silence. 
The Stoic was a firm-eyed, severe man, with a port of undis- 

turbable strength, his whole countenance set in iron calm, in 
divine wisdom, and magnanimous lines. The grandest char- 
acter possible to man is a Christian Stoic. He ‘beareth all 
things, he believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. But time in our tedious talk should have an ending. 
With all our discourse, let us not forget there is a time to 
speak. ‘To choose opportunity aright is great. Wisely to con- 
ceal and reveal is a divine power. Out of silence our beings 
arose, despite Plato and the Brahmins. The completeness of 
our*present life depends much upon a wise balancing of our 


silence. And soon we shall exclaim, with Hamlet :— 
. 


“ The rest is silence.” 
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WELCOME TO WINTER. 





Thou venerable Visitant of climes 

Our own ! thou monarch stern, supreme of realms, 
Where scarce the eye of Day, with genial look 
Can pierce, to warm great Nature’s heart, and to 
Thy tenants, poor and lone, the ’semblance e’en 
To give of what to us is happiness ;— 

Thou who, with gleam of savage joy doth tread 
Triumphant o’er the workings fair of thy 

Sweet sisterhood ; and with a smile, the smile 
Of satisfaction calm, doth gaze upon 

The fearful havoc thou hast made, that shrouds 
A world in gloom ;—whose breath like dew upon 
The brow of Death, bids every form to quake |— 
Whose voice is but the fearful wail of blasts 
Discordant, or of bat’ling storms, that ring 
Alike with searching power the noble halls 

Of palace rich—the walls of beggar’s cot— 

The home of honest povrty ;—upon 

Whose bitter cheek the tears transparent fall 

Ot deep, profoundest woe, and there remain 

As chrystal monuments proclaiming loud, 

The strong ambition of thy pit’less heart,, 

To bind fair earth within thy icy arms !|— 

To crush the bud of hope in death ! thou who, 
With frosted locks—in glit’ring panoply 
Attired—effulgent in the glory of 

Thy daz’ling brilliancy, and armed complete 
With implements of conquest sure—hast come, 
The silver brow of this our aged year, 

To crown, with Nature’s sparkling diadem 

Of pearls—more fair than she possesses else— 
Outstripping far the radiant sheen of stars, 
That nightly gem the bosom of the deep— 
Unyielding, stern, relentless king !—all hail! 
Dread Winter! though thou art in outward form 
Repulsive quite, yet still with joy we greet ; 

For much of good thou Bring’st to man, tho’ it d 
Be cheerless brought! bright beaming hope, at times 
Almost extinct, grows stronger ’neath thy frown— 

Forms constant source of pleasure sweet, as thro’ 

The leafless, storm-tossed branches of the wood, 
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We gaze upon thy star-bejewelled brow ! 
For as the noble forest tree firm stands, 
Its vernal friends all scattered at its feet — 
Commingled with the dust which gave them birth— 
So pious Age, deep grounded in the truth, 
Tho’ shorn of every earthly good—yields not, 
_ But casts its bare and trembling arms to Heaven, 
With naught to dim the eye of faita, and naught 
To shade the glory of that golden ray, 
Whose sheen illumes the soul! 
We gladly greet 
Hymenal joys of social intercourse, 
So sacred, sweet, abounding free within 
The happy home of fearless Innocence ! 
Those joys we dearly prize, which circle round 
The hearth-stone of our home, and which with life 
Exist, as hallowed held by pow’r of fond 
Remem’brance ; and the peals of youthful glee— 
’ ° The merry laugh—the happy song—all pure 
And glad ovations from the guileless heart— 
Libations sweet, which gaily sparkle forth, 
From Life’s unbittered fount! the cheering chime 
Of varied bells—the pearl-encinctured grove— 
The cold and glassy eye of yonder lake, 
Deep frozen at thy touch—the tracery— 
The fairy image-work of thy gaunt hands, 
Upon the frosted pane—all these shall soon, 
With thousand pleasures like, ring out to thee, 
And speak our welcome ! these to‘thee shall be 
Our offering of praise sincere ! through thee, 
Our hearts would praise our Maker and our God! 


X. E. P. 
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GOLD AND GILT. 


Truia, said Lamb, when caught in a fib, is too precious to be 
wasted on everybody. Tle alluded to its scarcity, and meant 
that, upon‘6ridinry occasions, and when to be proffered to ordi- 
nary persons, a very little of it, judiciously mingled with 
plausible falsehood, might be made to go a great way and 
serve all useful purposes. This would seem to be the judgment 
of many men besides the humorist, for their practice is the 
evidence that they belie their professions. Whether the pres- 
ent age is any worse or any better than its predecessors, we 
need not determine; its absolute place as one of mendacious- 
ness is at least respectable. The world, indeed, abounds in 
liars. The discipline of Cyrus and his companions would seem 
to have been were it not that, equitations being neglected, the 
bow they draw is the long one! and the practice is coeval with 
the discipline. As boys, they prevavicate upon slight occas- 
ions. Temptation and carclessness induce prevarication soon 
to be confirmed into habit, unless propped by the timeous 
application of the parental birch, the bending scion is made 
straight (juvernis suryit humi, the poct hath it), and becomes, 
according to the maxim, a rectilineal tree. As youths, the 
subjects change; eqyuivecations and exaggerations, backed by 
hypocrisy, the joint result of conscience and s« If-love, strengthen 
the childish habit. The semblance of qualities held in esteem, 
the professions of emotions unfelt, the overrating actual pos- 
sessions in word or by the implication of action, mark the period 
of larger growth. ‘The Freshinan who, with paling cheek, per- 
sists in lighting his third cheroot from the weed of some venér- 
able Senior; the Soph, whose desperate daring, despite many 
an inward sinking, prompts the tolling of nocturnal, aye, even” 
to matutinal bells, originates horn galopades, whose minute 
sense of duty could well dis] ense with periodical refreshments 
at tutorial hands, whose. keen perceptions and appreciative 


powers could and would uncrringly detect the noble and gener- 
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ous qualities in a fellow student, and léad him to bind him to 
himself by hooks of steel, even were it not customary to trans- 


form budding Sophomores into Junior Orators; the Junior, 
who does not really know whercin his forte consists, whe— 
Sces each morn advance, with cheerful eye, | 2° 
Nor tounts it irksome as the day goes by, 4 
If only Mathematics’ dear deiighty™, 


‘ 
Are joined with Eschylus and the Trilob/tes. 


The Senior whose lecture book, if not immaculate, contains 
more caricatures than differcntials, who “did tolerably”’ at ex- 
amination, but who expects 99.5, whose belief is in genius as 
distinguished from application, aad who accordingly can read 
you a luminous essay or a brilliant train of verses, “ thrown off 
one evening,” or “while walking,” who would be attentive to 
the Fair, were he not “used up in that kind of thing,” who 
confidentially recounts how happy he could be with Jane or 
Matilda at home would only the “‘tother dear charmers”’ let him 
alone ; all these show the boy developed in College. Nor does 
truth many times meet a better fate at the hands of men. The 
Autocrat says that in their -hands, by social attrition, the 
squares of truth soon becomes rolling spheres of error. Timid- 
ity and self-interest are the agents which work the change. 
Euphemisms blunt the truth, commingled error stains it, feign- 
ing and dissembling counterfeit and hide it, and reticence 
covers it. Individuals soften or blend, simulate or conceal; 
nations ignore and rulers dispense with it. Vices become 
peccadilloes, 2 little leaven is expected to suffice for a whole 
lump, gilt to pass testing for gold. Not only in social belong- 
ings and estimates, but in material affairs does the practice 
prevail. Its presence in the one is the cause of its presence in 
the other. The social hypocrite can easily, and often must, be 
the business liar. Brown stone fronts compel many a sharp 
transaction, palatial residences face many times on embezzle- 
ment square. The holicr things of life are often profaned by 
deceit. The lover whose imaginative cye secs propinquous 
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Pike’s Peaks on the broad lands of a well dowered maiden, 
swears by Cupid and the doves of Venus his unaltering fealty ; 
the virgin, intent upon a “grand parti,” hearkens to the voice 
which promises to endow with a major part of all earthly goods. 
Many a Mrs. Croesus or a susceptible Mrs. Potiphar weeps 
under the ministrations of an unctuous Cream Cheese. Shall it 
then be said, that if untruth or the counterfeit of the true, so 
abounds, that if all ages, ranks, and conditions, are almost so 
many witnesses to error, that there is no truth in the world? 
Far from it. Error it is that is brazen-faced, falsehood that is 
blatant. Success, it fancies, depends on temerity, or altilo- 
quence. Rumor, Virgil makes of giant form, stalking through 
the land and seen by all men; Truth came to the pious Aineas 
in the watches of the night and whispered in his dreams. The 
prevalence of the counterfeit is evidence of the existence of the 
true. Deceit, the deceivers would fain themselves believe is 
truth harmlessly shown to a little better advantage, or it is 
ideal truth assumed for the occasion. Lies are truth’s best 
witnesses. There is, thank heaven, much truth in the world, 
enough to ensure its steady progress. From the morning 
when from the gates of an Eastern city, two and two, issued 
the teachers of a new truth, until this day when recorded pro- 
phecy is working its fulfillment, at no time has an actual retro- 
grade movement been suffered. Good and evil haye indeed 
perpetually striven for the mastery, but the hand which sus- 
taineth all things communicated the impulse, and earth and all 
that is therein obeys. Goth and Vandals quenched Rome’s 
light, the Saracen rekindled it. Tartar hordes drove out 
Byzantium’s scholars and urged the West to come and bring the 
intellectual treasures of the East; priesteraft unpacked a monk 
and gave a Luther to a misled world ; feudal despotism created 
a Napoleon whose hammer dashed to pieces iron thrones, and 
now, in the fullness of time, ready to proclaim from the summit 
of the Quirinal, the world’s emancipation from spiritual thral- 
dom and the regeneration of the nations, thus finishing the 
works of Goth and Tartar, of monk and warrior, stands the 
patriot Garibaldi! Tav. 
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PROGRESS AND POLITICAL- REALISM. 


‘We cannot believe in any permanently retrograde movement, No, the 
deep and fervent aspirations of our heart, and the faithful striving of our 
hands, are not doomed to end in disappointment. The succeeding do enter 
into the labors, and profit by the experience of preceding generations. Human 
reason is a nobler endowment than the instinct of the beaver.” 


The capacity of the human mind to receive impressions from 
fact has developed in all ages principle. Principle has ruled 
humanity in human relations—in body corporates. Want is the 
prevailing fact ; and necessity the root of all government. Pro- 
gress is concretion at reform. Reform, which is principle in 
action, operates often in an under-tow. ‘Transitions are often 
gradual and imperceptible; and we grow into the ,conscious- 
ness of a working principle instinctively. Educati-n, contact, 
association are the mediums through which we look at that 
which regulates our individual conduct in family and state, 
the glass through which we see darkly. Here we suffer restric- 
tions resignedly—because we grow up under them. We preserve 
for ourselves, what we may the more contentedly, according as 
restrictions imposed externally are the more numerous’ and 
oppressive. But excess in freedom becomes excess jin action, 
It is in the very nature of ourselves to be subject; and as we 
are enlightened the better to understand Law, with the better 
satisfaction do we rest under it. Thus exigency creates system 
through mind; and mind submits and sustains it. Policy is 
intelligence operative upon want; intelligence the binding faith 
of humanity, regulated in a large degree by the systems under 
which we live. Thus reform becomes slow; and we look upon 
changes with the film of the customary order of things upon our 
eyes. But the concretion continues, and the highest develop- 
ment, the ultimate consequence of succeeding additions, which 
are only questions of time. They tried men in former times. 
for workers of iniquity, whom Science and Philosophy now 
regard the authors of the work. So, perhaps, we cry out now 
against tho advancement of a doctrine, which we shall grow 
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. 
into hereafter. It is the prerogative of us all to do so, even as 
it is our prerogative to exercise intelligence, to estimate experi- 
ence, and fall into the conviction of a right or wrong. For we 
may live under an evil and not perecive it; we may possess an 
inestimable privilege and not appreciate it. Thus a disclosure 
of the one, or an awakening cdnsciousness of the other, may 
bring a startling effect to stagger reason for a time, but intel- 
ligence is sure to recover balance, and the work goes on. So, 
when a remeily is proposed for an alleged evil, this process is 
inevitable. We are constantly passing through such processes; 
but incidentally we are engrossed with other things. 

“We know but ina part, we sce but in 2 part,” and so, the 
faith in progress and the fact docs not always sustain us, be- 
tween the extremes of agitation and the result—when we settle 
into the conviction of the justice of a principle. This does not 
negative, however, the ultimate influence of practical truth, nor 
withdraw aught from its validity as ng idea. We 
may test it with experience, while we eat our crumbs of dis- 
content. Opposition is the first 1¢ operation of 
the medicine, which is sure and certain. So the reformer is 
subject to peculiar restrictions, generally in advance of his age, 
if too far, hopelessly impotent and incumbered. But the mind 
which first regards a necessity, and adopts a principle, is pro- 
phetic, sees its ultimate triumph, and here rests his consolation, 
Now, between the agitation of a just principle, or rather the 
exhuming of it (for principles, if true, have always existed, and 
are existent in the constitution of mankind), and its settlement, 
the period elapsing is filled up with minor questions brought to 
bear to sustain it or springing out of opposition. These retain 


i 


1: 


for a time, perhaps, an immediate hold upon the mind, but 
either die out, or are merged into the real question, as the star 
of the ascendant rises in the horizon. Such questions belong 
to Political Realism, and because immediate (unis vir non 
omnia videt), they n to influence us and become issues, while 

e are floating on the sur- 


y 
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the under-tow st 
face. A vexed question will settle itse 
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lf, but & must be vexed; 
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and Political Realism has to do with the manner of its settle- 
ment, not with the principle itsclf. Thus means are taken to 
arouse prejudice and supposed personal interest. We hear of. 
“ private griefs,”’ and are made to ery out against “ those that 
have done this thing.” All this may seem to thwart the steady 
operation of experience, but the undertow goes on! Perhaps 
the politico-realistic period of a nation’s life are constant and 


. 


long; and as we gather the philosophy of this subject from 
the history of the past, so these facts may compass our own in 
the future. So that, in the distracting agitations we undergo, 
we are not apt to dwell upon the better condition of posterity. 
We cannot, like martyrs, see through the veil; and the political 
hypochondriac shakes his head and tells us of evil things in the 
future from evil things now. But all hollowness, corrdption, 
the influence of party, of spoils and the countless evils patent 
in this, as in every other age, must find their solution in the law of 
progress we have lain down. Many a principle has worked by 
contraries, and Political Realism respects the manner of its 
working. ‘The actual life of politics—the motives which sway 
the action of individuals, the hopes of reward, the contention 
and animosity, private hatred, intrigue, dishonesty, personal 


ambition, may work cither way apparently, and we to-day have 
“occasion to deplore them, but the under-tow goes on; and every- 
thing must resolve itsclf into the intelligence of a people, and 
be settled by it. Political Realism tends only to arouse and 
engage attention; it troubles the waters before healing time 
comes. It is an humble instrument in the hands of Truth—an 


unconscious minister to its power. 

As individual intelligence, and so national, finds a better and 
a fuller expression in Democratic forms of government, so these 
principles find a more apparent application in them. And be- 
cause our individual action, in the frailty of our imperfect 
humanity, may seem to be governed more by the motives of 
Political Realism, than by any great truth or principle, such 
imperfection can detract nothing either from the truth of truth, 
its inherent power, or delay its forthcoming triumph. We work 
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out the destiny of progress inevitably. Perhaps these reflec- 
tions, if just, are not ill-timed. They seem capable of much 
expansion, and applicable to a variety of instances. 


Oct., 1860. 


——_—___-—_—e @ @ © oe ———___. 


FAREWELL TO ROME. 


Farewell to thee, Immortal Rome! 

If ever pilgrim’s fondest prayer 

Was breath’d but for his native home, 
As gush’d the silent farewell tear, 
’Tis for the land above whose head 
Still waves creation’s brightest plume, 
Where Angels’ spirits guard the dead, 
And hover o’er each martyr’s tomb. 


Oh! if there be upon this earth 

One spot where glory holds her throne, 
One land whence Freedom gain’d her birth, 
One home religion calls her own, 

’Tis here upon this virgin sod, 

Where heaven-born spirits walk’d of old; 
Where Christians bled as did their God, 
And clhimed a glory yet untold. 


’Tis here beneath this classic sky 

Where Mem’ry breathes her glories round, 
Where columns rear their heads on high 
To tell that this is hallow’d ground; 

That here, upon each vale and hill, 
Walk’d spirits bright as those above, 
That armies muster’d here until 

The eagle yielded to the dove. 











Farewell to Rome. 














Here stand the relics of a race 
Who passed away in Glory’s prime, 
Whose grandeur now we een can trace— 







Though mould’ring ’neath the hand of Time ; 


Here is the throne, the sepulchre, 

Of him whose heart Ambition sway’d ; 
Whose crimes, whose virtues, all are here 
Beneath the crumbling marble laid. 


Here Tiber rolls his tide along, 

Where it has roll’d with livelier spray ; 
Now heedless of the wand’ring throng 

In silence winds it’s sullen way. 

And when the sun’s expiring smile 
Lights up at eve his crystal wave, 

It sports upon his breast the while 

As though ’twere not an Emp’ror’s grave. 


There stands th’ Immortal capitol, 

And here the thront where Cesar sat ; 
And here the ancient Senate hall 

Where Cesar met a tyrant’s fate ; 

But Time has scath’d the rostrum’s brow, 
And laid each sculptur’d column low; 
And there is not an echo now 

Where rang the voice of Cicero! 


Here hangs the shatter’d harp that flung 
Such magic round the poet’s theme, 
When o’er Time’s distant scenes he hung, 
Wrapt ln the holy prophet’s dream. 

And oh! that Virgil’s master hand 

Could rouse once more its sweeping strain, 
And tell to every throbbing land 

That clad in glory, Pollio reigns. 


Columbia! thou did’st give me birth ; 
With thee my spirit loves to dwell, 
And there is not upon this earth 

A land or spot I love so well; 

But oh, if grief was ever mine, 

It is to leave thee Italy, 

And I could curse the o¢ean brime 
Because it bears me ’way from thee. 


15 
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Farewell! alas, and must I go? 

Oh who save him who feels cun tell 

What grie:, “hat agonizing woe, 

Are in that word farewell! rarewE.t! - 


SCRAPS. 





No. 3. 


We deem it unnecessary and altogether superfluous to inform 
the readers of this article that we are ardent admirers of poe. 
try. Indeed we feel prepared to take a position somewhat in 
advance of most of our cotemporaries, and pronounce ourselves 
radicalists in the world of song. 

Such being our status nentis we ask your assent, kind rea- 
der, to the following propositions : 

Prop. A.—That the language spoken in Paradise, before the 
serpent introduced himself with so little formality to ‘Ive, and, 
with himself, his prose, a style of expression until then confined 
to serpents, was poetry. 

Prop. B.—That every heroic deed performed, every valarous 
plan conceived, has been but the natural outburst of the spirit 
instilled by poetry, and not due to any extraordinary qualifica- 
tions or subjective characteristics of such as Alexander, Cesar, 
or Bonaparte. 

Pror. C.—That the perpetuity of the Union of these States 
depends not, as has, during the past campaign, been erroneously 
supposed, on the patriotism of our countrymen, but rather on 
the health and longevity of our poets. 

Prov. D.—That it is the duty of all philanthropists, who are 
so eager for the amelioration of our race, to labor for the 
speedy introduction of poetry into our daily walk and conversa- 
tion—a step above all others condusive to the end they seek. 
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ScnoLium.—Having performed this labor of love, ang having 
supplanted the vulgar usage of prose, may they go the way of 
all the earth, and may peace be to their ashes. 

Having received your assent to these propositions, we shall 
keep you no longer on the threshold, but, without further cere- 
mony, shall enter the domicile and thence to the sanctum sanc- 
terum of our highly respected friend, and take the pleasure of 
introducing to you the learned and reverend author, Q. K. 
Philander Doesticks, P. B.* of New York. As a recomménda- 
tion of the aforesaid to your society, we shall notice a few of 
the many noble qualifications of his mental calibre as found in 
the work before us, and then briefly call your attention to some 
of the prominent points in the same, which evince the poetic 
fire of the author. 

We assume as self-evident that you have read Plu-ri-bus-tah, 

‘ that you have been delighted with Plu-ri-bus-tah, that you have 
gone into ecstasies over Plu-ri-bus-tah. First, we would call 
your attention to the amount of care exercised by Q. K. Phil- 
ander Doesticks, P. B. in the compilation, a3 evincing his ex- 
traordinary powers of research. At a time When the world was 
about to give up for lost the portrait of the illustrious Plu-ri- 
bus-tah, and never look on his like again, Q. K. P. D., after 
much anxiety and laborious effort, found it “under the west 
end of the third clapboard from the bottom on the belfry of the 
old shingle church, which stands. half-way up the hill on the 
shady side of the frog-pond, with its gable end fronting the 
pump.” As a testimony to his ingenuousness, having at length 
succeeded in his labors, his modesty overcomes him, and he 
attributes thesuccess to “a small boy in search of a martin’s 
nest.” 

As another evidence of his powers of research, see the poem 
where it runs in this wise: 





* P. B.—Patent Leather Boots. 
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“ Should you ask me where I found it? 
Found this song, perhaps so stupid, 
Found this most abusive epic ? 

I should answer, I should tell you 
That ‘I found it at my Uncle’s,’ 

‘ Number one, around the corner,’ 
In a paper, in a pocket, 

In a coat, within a bundle, 

Tied up, ticketed and labeled, 
Labelled by my careful ‘ Uncle ;’ 
Placed within a cozy recess, 

On a shelf behind a curtain.”’ 


Such his eminent powers of research. 

Again, notice his “ good wishes’’ for humanity in general as 
exemplified in the particular instance of this “ Uncle’* of his, 
Being so deeply indebted to his esteemed relative he cannot leave 
him without an expression of his anxiety for his welfare, thus 
recorded,— 


“This is all about ‘my Uncle ’— 
Good bye, ‘ Uncle,’—go to thunder !” 
- 
Thunder is from above, and evidently the expression is intended 
as a poetic and metaphorical one, for the more vulgar phrase 
of resting in Abraham’s bosom. 

Then observe his intimate knowledge of facts, as seen on 
page 22, an engraving sketched by his own pen, where we have 
the lank, lean editor, who doesn’t know his soul’s his own, and 
the Congressman who knows his soul is not his own nor any 
body else’s—for the best of reasons; the Congressman, whom 
no ill-disposed slander can accuse of having too naany virtues 3 
one unspotted by sobriety; of profanity original and bold—a 
model animal for our national menagerie. 

Added to the foregoing, notice his intimate acquaintance 
with the rules of poetry. As a cup of coffee, filled to overflow - 
ing will, in obedience to the laws of gravity, run over, so does 
the poetic genius of our author fill his whole soul, and then flow 
over the top in the beauty and elegance of his verse. The 
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sublimest strains of Milton sink into insignificance in compari- 
son with the following apostrophe to the industry of Plu-ri- 


bus-tah : 
“ Round their roots he made the ax fly, 
Round his head he made the chips fly, 
On his breeches made the pitch fly, 
While the horse fly, and the gad fly, 
Made his pious oaths, like mad, fly.” 


« __ She grew raving mad and furious, 
Took the first train home from Congress, 
Bound to find her only offspring, 
Yunga-Merrakah, and give him 
Particular jesse, if he wouldn’t promise to be 
Decent, and behave himself hereafter.” 


As the “last, but not least,’ recommendation of our author, 
we refer you to his elevated views of the Deity as seen in his 
description, in the early part of the “work, where we have 
* Mister Jupiter,”’— 
“Tn the wood-shed, on the slop-pail, 
In his slippers, and his shirt sleeves.” 


Surely a Homer never conceived the true essence of Olympic 


deatitude, and the true nature of celestial pastimes, as has,the 
’ 


; immortal Philander. 
Assuming that you are well pleased_withour author person- 
’ nellement, we now proceed to notice briefly some of the most 


striking points in the work before us. 
We are first called upon to witness a most affecting scene. 
The amiable goddess America has been deprived of her darling 
“Injuns,” and we find her sitting upon the knee of Jupiter 
“nd putting 
« ¢ —__ her finger 
In her mouth, as little children 


Always do when grieved and troubled 
Then begin to sob and blubber.” 
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Soon we are introduced ‘to Plu-ri-bus-tah, of the tribe of 
Pil-grim-fath-us, who, ardent in his devotion to the land which 
spreads out before him, is so utterly rogardlesg as to 

“Jump up to his waist in water, 
Wetting both his boots aud breeches !” 
Until, amply rewarded, he stood the first on solid gravel. 

Thus are we afforded the most graphic and touching scenes 
in the annals of our country’s history, which, through the negli- 
gence of Bancroft, had been left in oblivion, but for the self- 
sacrificing labors of Philander! Having set foot on America’s 
soil, we find Plu-ri-bus-tah in the following enviable position : 

“ Here was freedom of opinion, 
Her was liberty of action, 
Here they might kneel down in prayer, 
On the sand and on the gravel, 
On the sea weed and the clamshells, 
Till these last testaceous relics 
Cut their breeches into taters.” 
From this time forth we have a number of interesting events, 
crowning the daily experience of our hero. Among these we 
may mention the “fight’’ between the aforesaid and Johnny 
Taurus; and a bloody affair indeed it was, if the faithful his- 
torian may be credited. Of this we will be convinced if we 
mark carefully the prelude: 
“ Plu-ri-bus-tah felt his dander* 
Rising, rising, rising, rising, 
And his heart was hot within him, 
Like a heated brick his heart was.” 
Or the condition of the affray, as it advances : 


“ Seven long years they banged each other, 
Battered, braised and mauled each other, * * * 
‘ Sailing in,’ without regard to 
Any of the laws of ‘ Fancy.’ 
Wrestling, scratching, kicking, biting, 
Rolling on the ground and gouging, 
Biting at each other’s noses, 
Knocking at each other’s grinders.” 





* We have here a skillful and happy use of thé climax. 
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Having been thus unceremoniously treated by Johnny Tau- 
rus, no sooner were the efforts of Plu-ri-bus-tah crowned with 
: s success than he lays aside all feelings of hostility, and, in the 
magnanimity of his heart, presents the foreigners with a “ Jersey 
clam-boat,”’ in which to return to their native land. 
His relations with foreign powers thus amicably settled, he 
turns his attention to the subjects of internal polity. Notice 
his prompt solution of the troublesome problems regarding the 
, Indian and the Negro. The right to drive the one from the 
land of his fathers, and to enslave the other, has indeed been 
called in question, but on what feeble grounds may be seen 
by the irrestible logic of Plu-ri-bus-tah. As to the Indian: 


“ Give him Goss! for he’s no business, 
Business none, to be an Injun.” 


With regard to the Negro: 


‘* You are black, and you are weaker, 
And, beside, you have no business, 
And no right to be a nigger.” 


. This elevated principle of ethics once introdnced, the clouds of 
mystery and doubt, which have so long enveloped many of the 
mere important problems, are at once dispersed, and all is 
clear and intelligible. 

Time passes on, and our hero becomes restless, until at 
length his cousins from over the water, favor him with their 
J presence. Notice, then, his discretion in affording them enter- 
tainment. He doesn’t bore them with balls, or torch-light pro- 
cessions; he doesn’t afford his countrymen the pleasure of 
shaking their arms off; but he takes them, upon their arrival, 
to the great centre of attraction, that national curiosity, Con- 


gress,— 


“There to see the annual dog-fight, 
See the fight of Honorables ; 
See the members knock each other, , 
Bruise each other, bang each other, 
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See the members gouge each other, 
See the six-foot brawny members 
Reason with their six-inch pistols, 
Hear them argue with their rifles, 
And debate with three-foot bowies.” 


Another interesting point in the narrative is the piety of 
Plu-ri-bus-tah. He erected “churches, altars and meeting- 
houses” in every hamlet,— 


“ And in these he worshipped heaven, 
Blacked with ease his boots each Sunday, 
Changed his shirt and put his coat on, 
Shirt and piety together; 

Keeping bright his Christian armor, 
In the closet with his broadcloth, 
With his Sunday boots and broadcloth.” 


But times of adversity dawn upon our hero. He falls in with 
Cuffee, has a fight with him, whips him; gets a curtain lecture 
when he returns home in the shape of a bountiful dose of broom 
stick; his guest, Peace, forsakes such inhospitable shores, and 


“This is why these broad dominions, 
All the lands of Plu-ri-bus-tah, 
Never have known peace or quiet, 
Since that fight with Curly Cuffee.” 


Yunga-Merrakah enters the scene of action, playing a char- 
acteristic part—one so dauntless that he dares to enter upon 
the shores of Jersey, where “ Give us, this day, our daily” — 
stranger to gozzle and cheat is the morning and evening sup- 
plication. 

The eventful drama is now drawing to a close; and Plu-ri- 
bus-tah goes the way of all the earth, and 


! 
“In the Greenwood vault was buried 
In the latest style of fashion.” 


As our historian informs us, he died upon the field of battle, 
when Liberty, his better-half, was contending hand to hand 
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with Stephen A. Douglas, for Kansas and Nebraska. The im- 
mortal “Giant” was victorious, whilst, at the same time, the 
ignominious defeat of his “‘beloved’’ brought down our aged 
hero’s gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Now, kind reader, 
we introduce thee to the final tableaux, cast a long and linger- 
ing glance upon that which is spread out before thee, then go 
thy way and ponder upon the vanity of all sublunary things: 


“One day making excavations, 
Tn the ruins of Manhattan, 
The great city of Manhattan, 
Yunga Merrakah discovered 
Something huge, and round, and shining, 
Days he tugged and toiled to get it, 
From the ruins to unearth it, 
And, at last, almost succeeded, 
When the monstrous mass of metal 
Toppled over—crushed him—smashed him, 
Smashed him into human chowder, 
For it was his father’s idol, 
Was old Plu-ri-bus-tah’s idol ; 
It was the Almighty Dollar. 
~ - * * * 
The almighty, Yankee dollar, 
Our sole delegate to Heaven, 
Then shall represent our nation 
In that glorious “ good time coming,” 
: “In the land of the Hereafter.” 


ZEAL. 





Perversion, with her train of errors, follows upon the track 
of every existing virtue. Reverence for the Divine, that link 
which, separating man from lower orders, binds him a suppli- 

16 
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ant to the throne of Deity, has thus been transformed into a 
degrading element of heathen idolatry. The spirit of pure 
emulation has so yielded to unworthy ambition and sordid sense, 
that Heaven has disclaimed her angels and Hell lays claim to 
man. The more ennobling the virtue, apparent:y, the more 
_ debasing is its reflexion from the mirror of vice; and, notwith- 
standing the broad distinction between these two elcments of 
the moral world, the one being, in fact, the negation of the 
other; yet, under the coloring of modern philosophies, they 
are most. ingeniously blended,— 
¥ 


* And oft so mixed, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or Legins the vice.” 
* 

Such being the case with purely moral distinctions, what 
wonder then that, under the magic of such mysterious power, 
zeal has been joined to superstition, the bonds of whose union 
have been rendered almost indissoluble by their natural offspring 
fanaticism and bigotry? But although this powerful cmana- 
tion from the omnipotence of God, by such unholy connection, 
has been divested of its celestial purity; although the robe of 
its sacred office has been torn off to render it subservient to 
human desires and passion; it still remains the accomplishing 
and successful element of nations and of men. It is the very 
life principle of all greatness, and, in itself, an incentive to 
such action as shall ring distinction, of some sort, to its pos- 
sessor. They mistake, who think that it is a mere superabund- 
ance of feeling, infuscd by momentary and irregular jets, into 
the soul, whenever occasion shall demand its use; if infused at 
all it is when Nature gives us birth. It is not the casual pos- 
session of the individual, to be retained for service, merely 
upon the exercise of will, but to whatever extent it is discovered 


in the mind, it is inseparable and continual in its influence. 
The whole line of historical instanecs, from the time when was 
first evinced the existence of such a motive to activity, estab- 
lish the fact that it is innate, continuous, and controlling, and 
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that its various moral phases are due, not to the different na- 
ture of the power itself, but to the modifying influence of in- 
ward moral states and external circumstances. Saul of Tarsus, 
with impetuous ze2l, waged a war of persecution upon the per- 
sons and pure simplicity of the followers of the new religion; 
St. Paul, the preacher, with the same ardent temperament, but 
with Christian weapons, fought the battle of the Faith against 
the hosts of Pagan folly and Jewish infidelity. The same in- 
domitable nature that supperted the poor miner’s boy of 
Eisenach, while his young spirit was fed with the teachings of 
Divine philosophy, led him to search, unremittingly, the mys- 
teries of God’s word, until the doctrine of “ Justification by 
Faith” shook the walls of the Vatican, and Martin Luther be- 
came the herald of the Reformation. The school-boy suprem- 
acy of the Corsican youth, only evinced the determinate energy 
and zealous ambition which shone through the whole life of the 
Great Revolutionist. 

This natural endowment, to the effects of which we owe so 
many blessings and miseries, is a power, active and everwork- 
ing for the accomplishment of some end, impelling its possessor 
forward to some action. But having no particular doctrinal 
scruples, either religious or otherwise, it is prepared, like a 
Swiss mercenary, to engage in any enterprize, the praise or 
blame of which must fall upon him who owns its service. Of 
itself, it is ready te fight in the ranks of royalty, or of rebellion ; 
to plant the banner of the cross upon the tvalls of the Avhambra, 
or to trail it in the blood of infant protestantism; like Napol- 
eon the Last, to usurp the throne of Despotism, or unfurl the 
flag of Freedom upon the plains of Italy; nay more, to stand 
as the professed defender of our national faith, or bid the 
slave strike down his master, and, in the name of Humanity, 
revel in the carnage of unhappy innocence. Zeal, in its per- 
sonification, is a bright fiery armed seraph, arrayed in the war 
panoply of Heaven, but blind and ignorant where to strike its 
blows. It is the instrument for carrying into active operation 
the mamdates of the will, and we cannot commit a greater mis- 
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take than to impute blame to that which acts, only as a neces- 
sary executive: and yet, how common to denounce the over- 
zeal, the too much ardor of those who have earned the unenvi- 
able title of Enthusiasts? If earth has been made the martyr 
ground of saints, shall we vent our spleen upon the lifeless 
faggots, the ever-standing gibbet, and the resistless axe? Com- 
mon sense grants no license for thus exalting the instrument, 
rather than the intelligent agent, into a mark at which to cast 
our indignant censure: nor can we, with reason, bring the bat- 


teries of our condemnation to bear upon an uncontrolable tem- * 


perament, giving cover for escape to perverted motive and de- 
signing malice. If the Ganges runs red with the abominable 
offering of a heathen religion, it is superstition, alone, that hag 
seized the powerful weapon and dashed the Indian babe from 
its mother’s breast. Even characters which have been the very 
embodiment of purity and greatness have thus been defiled, 
and the warm gushings from the fountain of the heart have 
been contaminated by foreign poisons and deadly errors. It 
was not mere overzeal that spotted, with deeds of horror and 
injustice, the fair biography of her who gave to Columbus the 
keys of the golden gates of the Western world. That Isabella 
of Spain was ‘a bigot, was not due to the ardent temperament 
with which she fulfilled the behests of her ghostly advisers. The 
chivalric soldiery of Spain, the glory of whose actions have ren- 
dered thrilling with interest the story of her vast sierras and 
vineyard plains; as well as that band of scholars, whose studies 
have gained such renown for Cordova and Seville, can attest 
the glorious philanthropy of their patron and queen; and, 
when we remember the desolation of luxurious Granada, and 
the fatal expulsion of the Jews, we can condemn only the work- 
ings of that Romish sorcery, which diverted the purest of minds, 
from its proper channel, into that of religious bigotry. Zeal 
is no more bigotry, than the genial warmth of the sun, under 
whose fructifying influence all nature rejoices, is a hot sirocco 
from the Lybian desert, fraught with contagion and desolating 
with its burning blasts. That nobility of temperament which 
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leads to the warm support of what enlightened faith demands, 

has nothing in common with blind and excessive prejudice for 

particular opinions; and this remark is equally true, whether 
applied to the unreasonable and obstinate attachment to certain 
beliefs, or to that wild enthusiasm and fanatical frenzy which 
assumes all the varied garbs that inventive skepticism can sug- 
gest; which is under no control but that of flighty imagination‘ 
and runs into religious absurdities and moral extravagance. 

Fanaticism and bigotry are due to the action of erroneous 

* judgments upon zealous natures, the elements of which errors 
are entirely extraneous to, and not prompted by, the natural 
zeal of the fanatic or bigot. 

The extreme subtlety with which such delusions entrance the 
ardent mind prompts us earnestly to inquire what is the line of 
demarkation between zeal in its normal workings and when 
warped into such abnormal states? or rather, if persons, even 
in the consideration of the most sacred themes, often allow mere 
feeling to rob them of their better reason, acting in conformity 
to what standard shall they avoid such vital mistakes? We 
answer, that it can be none other than that which is laid down 
by an enlightened philanthropy. But as all true love to man 
necessarily supposes a confiding love to the Creator of man and 
implicit obedience to His revealed will; and as all our enlight- 
enment must be drawn from the storehouse of God’s truth, 
entered through the study of any truthful science, and especi- 
ally, of the Christian revelation, we limit all, philanthropy by a 
rational acceptance and honest application of the teachings of 

Christianity. - M. 
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“SOLD!” 
There's many a sigh and there’s many a tear, 
In a fair and a beautiful world like this! 
The mi/eriel of our happiness here 
Consists in the constant pursuet of its bliss! 
What strange contradictions! what labors and pains! 
’Mid the wealthy and lowly—the young and the old— 
If one in a million the treasure attains, 
It proves nothing—but—that—he’s splendidly “ sold!” 


And anywhere —everywhere—just as you please— 
A sad disappointment opposes the way ! 
Misfortune is mingled with Pleasure and Ease, 
And Life is proclaimed by the tongue of Decay ! 
Oa Youth's vernal cheek in its virginal bloom, 

The Limner has pencilled the gray and the cold! 
Earth’s gayest enjoyments but garnish the tomb, 
And they who adore them, will live to be—“ sold !” 


A gouty old Croesus goes hobbling along, 

One crutch in the zrave and the other as well— 

In eager pursuit with the fleet and the strong, 

Of Lucre, his idol—a “ beautiful sell!” 

Persisting that money bags never have legs, 

A truth which to him has been frequently told— 

He finds at the Jast they have stolen his “ pegs,” 
And, gasping, he murmurs—“ How wretchedly sold !” 


Fair Flattery thrives in a well-honored name, 
And Vanity dwells in a worldly renown ; 

Yet many, Diogenes-like—with a flame— 

Are eagerly seeking a popular crown ; 

A popular puf will extinguish the flame ! 

In darkness and smoke their names are enrolled, 
On the long list of victims Ambition may claim— 
Mementoes of Frailty— most awfully sold!” 


Be hush'd into silence, ye winds from the mountain ! 
Ye sweet purling streamlets now pause in your play! 
And list to the harp-notes, ye murmuring fountain, 
While Venus and Cupig inspire the sweet lay ! 

The purest and noblest enjoyment of Earth, 

If selfishly sought scatters torments untold! 

And Love, as a passion, is stripp'd of its worth, 
Whi'e they who possess it sre—“ terrribly aeld !” 
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Lothario worships fair Phillis the young— 
Sweet Phillis, the lovely—dear Phillis, the belle— 
'Till finding, perchance, she possesses a tongue, 

¢ He thinks her a sweet—but—* superlative sell!” 
While Phillis the gentle, and Phillis the gay— 
So coy and coquettish—so modestly bold— 


Espouses old Coelebs, well wrinkled and gray, 
And all parties ‘find themselves, equally—“ sold !” 


There’s much of delight, and there’s many a joy, 

In a fair and a beautiful world like this! 

And, sought for themse/ves, every pleasure will cloy, 
And turn into torment their liveliest bliss ! 

United with Wisdom, they never will cease— 

With Wisdom more precious than rubies or gold— 
Whose ways are all pleasant, whose paths are of Peace 
Which cannot be dought—for it cannot be “sold!” 


ABEL Darno. 


“WOMAN IN COLLEGE.” 


Ours is an age of “isms,” political, religious and social. 
We have suddenly awakened to the startling knowledge that 
our fathers and progenitors were not so wise as we have believed, 
and that the rules and principles by which they have governed 
the world for the last six thousand years, are the most absurd 
imaginable... In politics, the rage is for republics and republi- 
can institutions. The political world maddened by the ap- 
parent success of our governmental experiment, has seriously 
set to work to overturn the thrones of its sovereigns. In 
regard to religion, the truly astounding discovery has been 
made that it is a failure, not up to the wants of the age, or 
worse, an imposture too open and palpable to deceive the most 
adolescent of youngsters. 
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In the social world the projected changes are still more 
numerous, and decidedly novel and absurd. Fourierism, Agra- 
rianism, Socialism,’and a score of others “too numerous to men- 
tion.” have had or are having their day. But it has been re- 
served for our age and country, and to the “religious, moral, 
and enlightened portion of our country,” to beget that latest 
and most unique of them all “ Woman’s-rights-ism.’’ Laugh- 
able as the whole affair has been since its beginning, still it 
has not been without its effect. Signs of its workings may be 
seen in our literature and society, particularly in those of 
our “Modern Athens” and its tributary territory. 

Its latest feature is that we wish now to discuss. A writer 
in a late number of the Harvard Magazine, in an article en- 
titled “Woman in College,” claims that woman having equal 
rights with man, she has a right to equal educational advan- 
tages, and should be introduced into our colleges—and second, 
that this right being established it would be for the benefit of 
both sexes were it acted upon. 

His lengthy introduction “smacks hugely” of Woman’s-rights- 
ism. Citing the improvements that have been made in the 
condition of woman by the progress of civilization, he argues 
from these that they will continue to keep pace with the march 
of civilization. Further, he says, “scarcely a year passes with- 
out some fresh legislation in her favor; repeatedly has society 
been forced to relax or annul some of the tyrannous restrictions 
by which it cramped her movements and limited the sphere of. 
action.” 

We would ask a question here. Where have such laws been 
enacted? In what society have these “ tyrannous restrictions” 
been relaxed or annulled. It has uniformly been in a govern- 


‘ment which recognizes as its rule of action a “higher law” 


superior to all law both human and divine,—which neglects the 
interests of humanity at home, to spend its treasure, time and 
sympathy abroad where it is equally unnecessary and unwel- 
come. It is that society whose lax state of morals gave birth 
to the infamous doctrines and still more infamous practises of 
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Free-love-ism, the wild delusion, or more probably, the cunning 
imposture of Mesmerism, so called, and spirit rappings, and a 
dozen more which owe their origin’ to the combined action of 
Atheism, and a mad eagerness for “ something new.” 

Is it to such causes as these that woman is to owe her social 
advancement? Is it by such instrumentalities that she is to be 
placed “side by side with man, his partner and equal co-worker 
in every honest labor?’’ Let woman beware how she trusts 
her honor and destiny to a society which permits, if it does not 
countenance the degrading practices of F ree-love-ism, and which 
is Atheistic to the core. Her only hope is in that Bible which 
they scoff at and despise. 

Next, the author of this article after stating the question 
“ought women to be admitted to our colleges,” declares that 
they should, in view of the benefits which wouN accrue to both 
sexes from such an introduction. These, according to his state- 
ment, are of three kinds, Ist, the Intellectual, 2nd, the Social, 
and 3d, the Moral. 

We have views of our own in regard to the assertion that it 
would be expedient to subject the male and female mind to the 
same discipline and course of educational training. 

We shall not stop, however, to discuss the question, since the 
writer's argument based upon the assumption of the intellectual 
equality of the two sexes, does not bear at all upon the real 
point ‘at issue. The social advantages claimed by him as re- 
sulting, from such an arrangement we admit without qualifica- 
tion. We come now to the proposed moral advantages of such 
an arrangement, which are, according to the writer of ““ Woman 
in College,” of two kinds. “ The first class relate chiefly to 
the external conduct of the young men; those of the second 
class affect the real worth and moral strength of both sexes.” 

We agree with him that the state of morals in our Colleges 
is extremely low in regard to the matter of Chastity. Low as 
he has represented it to be in Harvard, the “moral College” par 
excellence, it is probably not higher in other institutions of the 
kind, which do “— lay claim to such straight-laced propriety. -— 
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We also agree with him that a reform is needed, nay impera- 
- tively demanded. But farther than this we do not, cannot go. 
To his assertion that the introduction of woman into our Colle- 
ges is an only, but sufficient remedy for all such stains in our 
College morals, that the presence of woman would reclaim such 
as have wandered from the paths of virtue and act as a safe- 
guard to such as yet remain pure, we enter an unhesitating, 
earnest denial. In the first place, an arrangement such as this 
would not result in moral benefit to the two sexes. In the 
second place were this to be the ultimate result, it would be 
purchased at a price disproportionate to the importance of the 
benefit. 

That man who does not respect woman because she 7s woman, . 
is unworthy a place in decent society. Why it is so, we will 
not stop to inquire; if we did, we might lose our labor—but it 
is a fact, established by the experience and observation of all, 
that theskeptic in regard to woman’s virtue, the man who sneers 
at her purity, is the one least qualified by his moral character 
to hold such a belief. But a solicitude to protect woman from 
unnecessary and dangerous temptation betrays no want of faith 
in her purity. We love and reverence woman, we look upon 
her as pure and holy, a thing sacred, above all impure, bold, 
and licentious thoughts. We believe with a faith strong as that 
we hold in our most holy religion, that she is virtuous, and 
feel toward him who would robus of it, as we do toward the 
skeptic who would persuade us that our God is a creature of the 
imagination. 

But the curse rests heavily upon woman. Her virtue, strong 
as itis, deep seated and inherent though it be, too often suc- 
cumbs to the resistless storm-blast of temptation. 

Woman is weak, both by reason of her physical constitution, 
and also by reason of psychological eccentricities closely con- 
nected with her physical nature, of which man’s governed mind 
can form but feeble conceptions and with which his strong, self de- 
pendent nature does not qualify him tosympathize. She needs, 
demands from man protection; protection not from an external 
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foe alone, but protection from herself, protection from the alert 
temptation which circles inher blood, and pours in sweet but 
destroying beautyin her heart. She needs and demands of 
man, who constructs society, that he shall so form it as to hedge 
her about from all evil influences, answer the wants of her na- 
ture, and supply to her virtue that strength of which it is robbed 
by her constitutional weakness. 

Her intellectual nature is exquisitely beautiful, and in a 
certain sense perfect; but unlike that of man, it is not, except 
in isolated cases, therule and guide of her life and actions. 
She is a thing of feeling, and cannot, as man, subdue her emo- 
tional toher intellectual nature. She acts in obedience to 
impulses, not in accordance with judgments, and hence needs to 
be watched, guarded, and protected by her less pure, but more 
rational companion of the other sex. 

That woman is thus constituted is no argument, as intimated 
by the author of “ Woman in College,” that her intellect needs 
training in the rough school to which male minds are subjected, 
but on the contrary, a very strong argument against such a sup- 
position. This psychological characteristic feature of woman’s 
mind owes its origin to physical causes which cannot be remo- 
ved. Woman is woman because of her sex. Her essential, 
characteristic properties of mind depend upon the same inevita- 
ble laws that physically separate and distinguish her from the 
other sex, laws which no course of mental training, however 
thorough or long continued, can change. It is only by physical 
training that her mind can lose that soft delicacy, feminine sen- 
sibility, and exquisite beauty which constitute the charm of her 
sex, and assume in their place the harsh and coarse rigor which 
marks man’s intellectual nature. The possibility of such a 
transformation we doubt—its expediency we do not believe the 
author of ‘“‘ Woman in College” would claim. Pure and refined 
love such as we believe exists in the world, would be an impos- 
sibility. The craving of the modern heart for its ideal of puri- 
ty, goodness, and beauty (and that of which all earthly beauty 
is but the type,) would no longer be felt and work its ennobling, 


. 
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sanctifying mission inthe human soul. Man’s only refuge from 
the heart-hunger which would like a vulture feed upon his 
soul, would be in stifling all that is pure and noble in his nature, 
one irrevocable plunge into that loathsome sea of degradation 
and vice, toward which man in his best estate has such an uni- 
versal, and aside from revelation, such an unaccountable ten- 
dency. Man has woman because of her weakness and need of 
protection, because she is unlike himself. He will cease to do 
so when this mental and psychological dissimilarity shall no 
longer exist. Where then will be love, that magic spark which 
has animated and kept pure the great heart of mankind through 
six thousand years of uninterrupted sin? What would the 
author o. “* Womanin College” substitute as a preventive to the 
unrefined and brutish sensuality which would necessarily result 
from the want of some such motive to virtue? But we digress. 

The history of society in all ages and countries has demon- 
strated the fact that young persons of opposite sexes cannot 
be associated on terms of intimacy without danger to the virtue 
of the weaker sex. Students in our Colleges, in consequence 
of the lax state of orals of our age which makes woman’s vir- 
tue the proper and legitimate prey of man’s claim to manhood, 
are not particularly conscientious in this respect. In the most 
moral body of young men that could be collected within the 
walls of a College, supposing that women were introduced, some, 
and if we are not wrong in our estimation of human nature, 
many would be found to act the part of deputy to the arch- 
tempter. That the seducer would triumph in many, very many 
cases we are forced to believe, judging from our knowledge of 
our species, and observation of certain phases of society where 
the restrictions upon the intercourse of the sexes have been 
relaxed or annulled. Look at the success met with by those 
who acting upon a belief similar to that of the author of “ Wo- 
man in College,” and “deluded by the same specious reasoning, 
have established “‘ Mixed Schools” as they are called. Never 
in a single instance have they accomplished the object for which 
they were intended, viz, the social benefits resulting from a 
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common education of the two sexes, attended by no danger or 
hurt to the virtue of the female portion of such a community. 
In spiteof the hawk-eyed espionage of vigilant teachers and 
all the restrictions they could throw around the intercourse 
between the males and females; in spite of the restraints of 
generosity and honor on the partof the young men, in spite of 
all considerations of virtue and prudence on the part of the 
young women, the result in almost every instance has been most 
disastrous. Ask of any young man who has been for any length 
of time a member of such an institution, and he will give you 
“spicy revelations,” which if published, would astonish and 
horrify the innocent but visionary founder of the institution, 
cause the father to blush for the honor of his son, and thrill the 
mother’s heart witn fear, as she clasps to her breast her virtu- 
ous daughter. 

The condition of things in our Colleges would be materially 
the same, were the plan of the author of ‘“‘Woman in College” 
adopted. He urges “that public sentiment among the female 
portion of the community would frown so severely upon any scan- 
dal of this kind that they would seldom if ever eccur.” Let 
him go into the society of the world, of whose working he seems 
so utterly ignorant, where experience and cool judgment have 
taken the place of ignorance and blind passion, and where there 
are so many restrictions upon the intercourse of the sexes, and 
he will find that public sentiment powerful though it be, is but a 
“rope of sand” when it opposes woman’s passion. *“ Public 
sentiment” in our Colleges seldom acts in the right direction, 
and when it does, it is not near strong enough to put down any of 
our College vices. Much less is it probable that it would act 
efficiently here, where the influence of evil example would be 
almost irresistible, and where the inducements to a vice, so 
refined and inviting in its nature, would be so great. 

The few would corrupt the many, and time instead of impro- 
ving would but aggravate.the evil. 

The-second objection we urge to the introduction of women 
into our Colleges is, that even did this arrangement ultimately 
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result in moral good to both sexes, its adoption entails a respon- 
sibility such as no man has the right to assume. But as we 
have already exceeded our limits, we will add but few words 
farther. Granting all the intellectual, social, and moral advan- 
tages claimed by the author of “ Woman in College,”’ we would 
ask him the simple question, ‘‘ Who is to be responsible for the 
ruin of that unsuspecting girl betrayed by the guilty arts of 


the seducer ?” 
Is he willing to assume an accountability so grave in consid- 


eration of the “ moral’ advantages to accrue from this modern 
Iphigenian sacrifice ? Will he assume the risk of this so hazar- 
dous experiment? If he has not entirely discarded his belié¢f in 
such a thing as an old-fashioned Bible, we would refer him toa 
passage which reads “ Do no evil that goodmay come.” .It does 
not appear to us consistent with his exaggerated professions of 
respect for woman’s virtue, that he can coolly calculate how many 
victims are necessary to purify the morals of his College com- 
panions, add up the sum, and declare that the proposed advan- 
tages are cheapy purchased at the ridiculously small price of a 
score or so of seductions. Is this the manner in which he mani- 
fests his love, reverence, and consideration for the inviolable 
virtue of woman? The sex have cause to feel obliged to him— 
doubtless they do feel grateful. 


te & OO ep—— 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





I am not a professed naturalist. I was not born with a par- 
ticular taste for any one class of zoological nature. I do not, 
moreover, wear specs or thick shoes, and am lamentably de- 
ficient in the art of walking with the long swinging stride ha- 
bitual to my esteemed friends, Stimp and Gilly, and which to 
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my personal discomfiture, I have known them to keep up for 
hours together. I may also add, that I neither deserve nor 
covet the title of ‘ Professor ;’’ have never exposed the private 
life of animalcules with a microscope, never even been privy 
to the martyrdom of a mouse under an air-pump, and could 
not, I am very sure, set myself down to count the ridges and 
creases in a flea’s back, as I have seen many estimable gentle- 
men do with singular assiduity and perseverance, only attribut- 
able to the most intense enthusiasm. No! I am not an inves- 
tigator of this class; I must have something I can see and 
place my finger upon, before I commence to study, a thing you 
cannot always do with fleas and other small fry. 

The foregoing explanations I consider necessary, in order to 
do away with any idea that might arise, that I had a purely 
scientific object in yiew when writing this letter ; also, perhaps, 
to cover or explain any blunders that I might make in the use 
of the terms usually employed in most correct zoological com- 
“munications. True, I am fond of animals, and havemade them 
an object of study for years; but it is rather their moral and 
not their physical qualities, that are the peculiar subjects of my 
investigations. Their regeneration, the improvement of their 
social position is my great end and aim. 

On the present occasion my remarks shall be confined to a 
member of the animal kingdom, well known both to scientific 
observers and the world at large. I refer to Felis Cattus, or 
domestic cat, as it is commonly called. Iam led to do this, I 
would here observe, first, on account of the immense importance 
of the object I have in view, and secondly because of the la- 
mentable ignorance I have found to exist in all classes on this 
subject, hoping in the end to inspire a spirit of investigation 
among the philanthropical portion of your readers, which may 
result in great good, not only to the nation, but to the world. 

The cat I have studied from my earliest childhood, not from 
frowzy stuffed specimens on museum shelves, but the living, 
moving animal. I may not, itis true, be able to give the exact 
number of bones which compose its vertebral column, or apply 
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correct Latin names to all its visceral organs, nevertheless I 
flatter myself that for my present purpose, the information and 
knowledge I possess is more than ample. 

And here let it be distinctly understood that I am actuated 
by no sinister motive whatever. I am not cruel—I never skin- 
ned a cat—I never even shod her with walnut shells—nay more, 
I feel that I have always respected and honored her as an 
animal high in the scale of vitality, who claiming descent from 
the king of beasts, and like Maecenas, “ atavis edite regibus,”’ 
can stand much upon her connections and the antiquity of her 
family. Therefore, I say, no spirit of slander shall enter into 
my statements—no fault be found for the mere pleasure of the 
thing—no accusations be made, whith cannot be upheld by the 
most reputable authority. It is the moral improvement of the 
animal that I seek for, andI wish, if possible, to raise her from 
what, in respect to the great mass of cats, is a fallen condition- 

Sir, the condition of the majority of the cats at present in 
the world is horrible. I speak not, of course, of the few that 
are tenderly nursed in the lap of affluence, and brought up to 
walk in the paths of rectitude and virtue by respectable fami- 
lies—these are exceptions ; the greater part are furry Ishmael- 
ites, deep sunk in misery and vice, their paw against every 
other paw, enemies to themselves and the world at large. Left - 
to themselves in the early days of kittenhood, unguided, with- 
out tutelage, who can wonder that middle age finds them entirely 
depraved. Why I am informed that in London alone, notwith- 
standing the great consumption of veal pies, twenty one million 
five hundred and sixty two cats live, move, and have their being ; 
of which vast number, two thirds are supposed to be wheat are 
commonly called strange cats, roisterous, given to raking, hide- 
ous debauchery, and midnight yelling on house-tops. This sir, 
is an appalling statement, but nevertheless true. It’s enough 
to startle any one, and should, methinks, send a cold chill along 
the backbone of every true lover of his country, no matter in 
what part of the world his home may be. 

In America the case is equally as bad, if not worse. 
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The evil, too, must increaf#e—there is no help for it, unless 
the public can be made tosee the importance of the matter, and 
induced to give their attention to it before it becomes too late. 

The number of moral and well disposed cats who are daily 
led off and ruined by these feline monsters is almost innumera- 
ble. Let this go on, and in a comparatively short time we shall 
have no usefui cats. Misery and distress will then increase ten 
fold—rats and mice will grow bold and warlike, all vermin have 
their own way regardless of man and his works, until over 
running our altars and firesides, they overturn our “ Penates” 
and bring down ruin and dismay upon the heads of the once 
happy people of the world. 

I tell you again, this is a serious matter for the consideration 
of every one, high or low, rich or poor. Why, whose Tabby is ’ 
safe from corruption ?—is yours ?—is mine?—is any ones? On- 
ly last week I was obliged, though it rent my heart, to part 
with a tortoise shell of great promise, who alas, though strictly 
guarded, was led unwittingly into temptation, and now roves 
the neighboring roof a lost cat, dead to all shame. Such was 
our affection for that animal, that Mrs. Parvus and myself still 
speak of her with tears. 

To show the habits of some of these fallen creatures, allow 
me to append the following summary of losses incurred by my 
friend Stimp in.the short space of two days, and all through 
his favorite cat, long unsuspected, so modest and hypocritical 
was her behavior when in the presence of her trustful master : 

5 cut glass tumblers ; 

1 cast-iron stove grate, (actually carried out of the house ;) 

2 pair of boots ; 

4 boxes of lucifers. 

The wretched beast is supposed to have become so depraved 
in taste, as to have swallowed the last mentioned articles, as 
her eyes were several times observed to shine with a peculiar 
lustre. Stimp, who is quite a scientific man in his way, also 
informs me that it is his opinion she was in the habit of using 
_ phosphorus ee a regular article of food, as he often ob- 
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tained sparks from her on rubbjpg her fur briskly with his 


hand. He also had an idea her tail was magnetic at one time; 
it gave evident signs of polarity, he said. I only mention these 
facts for the benefit of any “ savane,”’ who may feel interested 
in the phenomena. 

But time and space will not allow me to dwell upon any sin- 
gle point at present. I simply wish to excite the world to ac- 
tion. What can be done to check this growing evil? _ That is 
the all-important question. If I understand political economy 
rightly, it is caused by a rapid increase in numbers, (I wish I 
possessed statistics on this point,) combined with idleness, and 
a limited quantity of rats. It strikes me something might be 
done in the way of trade with China. Perhaps, too, a law 
against killing cats, similar to that in reference to birds, might 
help to diminish them. Are there any fiddle-string manufac- 
tories in the neighborhood of Newark? If their voices could 
only be mended, and tuned up to a uniform pitch, it would be 
somewhat of a relief. 

I merely throw out the above as suggestions. For my own 
part, I would rather make it if possible, a kind of missionary 
work, and not one of extermination. 

I have reason for this feeling, aside from the usual mildness 
of my disposition. The memory of a just and honest eat, the 
friend of childhood’s happy hours, and long the tenant of the 
silent tomb, moves me: a cat remembered with the most sin- 
cere sorrow, often wept over, and whose skin stuffed with the 
softest eotton, is placed high in the place of honor among the 
household gods, to be pointed out not only to kittens, but also 
to our dear children, as a model of fidelity, watchfulness and 
truth. Long may that effigy of her former self cheer the 
hearts and eyes of the members of the house of Parvus. Let 
no wandering moth dare to lay eggs in that sacred fur—no un- 
principled insect of any sort interfere with, or eat into the glories 
of that triumphal tail. 

No! I repeat it, no cruelty for me—no feline guillotine—no 


cat inquisition. My motto always has been, is, and I trust al- 
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ways will be, that sweet word moderation.- Therefore I would 
proceed in this, or any other matter of the same character and 
importance, with gentleness, quietness, and charity, though 
withal, earnestly and perseveringly. Remember the sweet 
words of the old Roman poet— 


Si mulam habui quod ire nolet, 
_*  Puteane flageliare illum ? 
O nequaquam—nequaqguam. 


In conclusion, I call upon the students of Nassau, to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and help us in this matter. Asa 
man of principle, a citizen of the world, I call upon you to do 
what you can. Rouse the people with your noble voice, and 
trust me, they will heed your warnings and respond. 

My respected neighbor, the Rev. J. Bullysmacker, suggests 
that societies for cat regeneration should immediately be formed 
in the principal cities of the world, after which a great conven- 
tion similar to the World’s Fair of 1851 shonld be called in 
London, when some uniform plan of action could be adopted. 
The Rev. gentleman is so enthusiastic on the subject, that he 
has actually offered to visit Paris if some benevolent man will 
furnish the money. 

To show the feeling in our family the day after the loss of 
our tortoise shell, read the following lines, written by Mrs. Par- 
vus. The manuscript is spotted with tears. I append this, be- 
cause I know it will come sadly though sweetly home to many 
who have been afflicted in the same way : 





1. 3. 
Who met me oft at evening fall, . Who soon forgot her home, and flew 
And brought responsive to my call, To live with that unrighteous crew, 
Sometimes this—sometimes that ? Never more to touch a rat? 
Dear me! our cat. O fie! our cat. 
2. 4. 
Who went one night upon the eaves, | Who left her mistress in a stew, 
And fell into a den of thieves, Longing for the familiar mew, 
Sleepiag no more upon her mat? | Although ’til ten o’clock she sat? 
Alas! our cat. For shame! our cat. 
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5. 
Who shall we never see again? 
Who’s dead to every sense of shame, 
Even opprobrious scatt ? 
Poor thing! our cat. 


Full of heart—isn’t it ? 


Ever Yours, 
H. A. Parvus. 
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ODE TO AN INFANT FEMALE. 


I. 
Palpable pledge of nnited affections ! 
Infantile wonder! we bid thee all Hail! 
Paragon thou, and the pink of perfections, 
Eeebly squalling, thou little female! 


Il. 
Born into Nature, thus all of a sudden, 
Naked and bald as the palm of our hand, 
Without Omens or Prophets to herald thy comin’, 
We found thee, like Hagar, alone in the land. 


ITI. 

For, but yesterday morning, as mellow and tender, 
The sunbeams came softly to silence our snore, 
We heard thee, sweet babe of the feminine gender, 

Bewailing thy lot at the sill of our door. 


IV. 
Some rascal had left thee “alone in thy glory |"’ 
Though who he might-be, we can’t even suvpose, 
But he left thee, like Moses in scriptural story, 
Coiled up in a basket just under our nose. 


Vv. 


We did’nt know thee from Adam, thou darling, , 
Yet we thought to desert thee were surely a sin; 
For, somehow, you put us in mind of Sterne’s starling, 
He cried to get out, and you cried to get in. 
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VI. 

O, Infantile wonder, who are you? whence came you? 
And who was the Father that did thee beget? 

What in the world shall we call you, or name you? 
Jerusha, Jemima, or simple Janet? 


VII. 
Shall we call you Balinda, or Margaret, Priscilla, 
Euphemia, Lucretia, or plain Abigal? 
Oh no! thou sweet extract of human Vanilla! 
Thy name must be Sally—just softened to Sall! 


VIII. 

Oh, Sall! we foresee thee a hard road to travel, 
If death does’nt nab thee before it is time; 

You will find it all mud, or if sprinkled with gravel, 
It will blister your feet, and bedaub you with slime. 


IX. 
Thou art feeble and faint, and as poor as Job’s turkey, 
And thy forehead’s stampt with the crime of thy birth» 
And the dawn of thy morning is clouded and murkey, 
And the weight of existence must crush thee to earth, 


X. 
But we’d hold thee—‘the chiefest among ten thousand,” 
And the one altogether most lovely and dear,— 
The pride of our being —the light of our house, and 
Our friends did not look so confoundedly queer! 


XI. 
As it is, we will nourish thee, feed thee, Rnd fat thee, 
Poor batchelor Father although we must be, j 
We will kiss thee, and hug thee, and pinch thee, and pat thee, 
And bounce thee, and trounce thee, thou little ladie! 


XII. 
And when we are old, and our hair is all hoary, 
Thy arms shall support us and lighten our lot; 
And when we shall die, and be taken to glory, 
You shall have every cent of the money we've got. 


XIII. 
And the chink of the “ needful” shall soften thy sorrow, 
And the grip of thy purse-strings shall throttle thy shame, 
And as sure as the day-god shall rise on the morrow, 
The proudest ef lovers shall whisper thy name. 
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XIV. 
And thy soft golden hair shall float out on the morning, 
And thy voice it shall warble as wild as the lark, 
And thine eyes shall gleam brighter than gems of adorning, 
And thy thoughts shall go backward to me in the dark. 


. XV. 
And thy dreams shall be soft as the breezes that quiver 
And sweet as the blushes that swim o’er thy face, 
And thy life shall flow downward as still as a river, 
Through its years, and its months, and its weeks, and its days. 


Exchanges. 





The following exchanges have been received: Yale Literary, 
Harvard, Virginia University, and Union,College Magazines ; 
William’s Quarterly ; Kenyon Collegian; Wabash Monthly ; 
Centre College Magazine ; Kentucky Military Institute Ditto; 
Erskine Collegiate Recorder ; Opal, and Banner of Liberty. 
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Ervitor’s Sable. 





“Hail, Horrors, Hail!” 

The foregoing observation, which Mr. Milton reports the Prince of Dark- 
ness to have made on entering upen and taking possession of his rather 
unpromising domain, may be deemed by the ignorant and inexperienced too 
forcible an txpression, as applied to the trials and cares and Editorial life To 
every such disputatious caviller we can only say, ‘‘ Crede experio,” or “Try it 
yourself, and see how you like it.” 

Perchance, Reader, at some period in “our salad days, when 1 we were green 
in judgment,” we may have looked on the Editorial chair as a seat to be desi_ 
red, and striven for; as a place of little honor, no profit, and inconsiderable 
trust indeed, but bringing with it an amount of toil and vexation wholly 
insignificant; in short, as rather a good thing. But ifwe ever labored under 
any such hallucination, we are radically cured. For before the lst of No- 
vember, A. D. 1860, we led a college life, which, duly considered, we can 
affirm to have been generally felicitous. Summer’s blazing noon saw us 
recumbent in the drowsy luxury of the siesta, and eventide found us assidu- 
ously doing nothing in the haunts where students most do congregate, or 
tranquilly taking our “ constitutional” through the shady streets of Princeton. 
Or was it winter? Seated before our cheerful fire of anthracite with perad- 
venture our feet upon the stove, caring nothing whatsoever for the beating 
rain or roaring wind without, wasting not the midnight Kerosene on the 
frivolities of Statics and Dynamics, and otium cum digging with infinite 
satisfaction, our days passed as happily as those‘of Thalaba. But those 
pleasant days are gone, and ever since, have been dies irae, days of wrath, of 
trial, and of tribulation. Behind our chair “ sedet atra cura.” Contributions 
engaged on the plighted faith of the authors, unaccountable delay of the same 
leading to the conviction that they are but broken reeds, the collection of 
other articles, the subsequent appearance of the former, proof-sheets innu- 
merable, ‘and that ‘intolerable, ever-recurring query, “when is your mag- 
coming out,” all these have nearly reduced us to a state of gibbering idiocy. 
But as our revered parent was wont to remark when he saw us irretrievably 
located in. the dentist’s chair of torture, and the execrable forceps preparing 
retribution on some unpleasantly vivacious molar, “ never mind, it won’t las* 
long” Pray then, kind Reader, that we may have patience under our suf- 
ferings, and a happy issue out of all our afflictions. 

“ November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear,” 
Step! Now that we think of it, there are no leaves,—nary one; and what 
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might have been and may be true of Ettrick Forest at this season, is in no 
wise applicable to the present case. Forthe leaves are gone, East and West 
have made their customary jocose attempts at suffocating the luckless inmates 
of North, and diminutive, but manifold and insuerable bonfires, the handi- 
work of juvenile niggers, have filled our rooms with odious smoke and nasty 
cinders. But that is not what we were going to say. This itis. We are 
glad that winter is upon us. “De gustibus non disputandum” quoth Squidge, our 
Freshman friend, when we mide this announcement in his presence. Squidge 
is a queer fellow. Having imbibed the prevalent but fallacious idea that the 
stupid only are industrious, that genius escheweth study, and that the 
tail of a clas: furnisheth the wags, he has thrown text-books to the canine 
destination to which Macbeth consigned all physic,and now scintillates in a 
feeble wuy, to the huge disgust of his friends. Had the lines fallen to him in 
the pleasant places of Yale or Union, or wheresoever else the Fresh are rush- 
ed, hazed, and generally tormented, contrary to the decrees of College, but 
pursuant to the Tom Hyer law, promulgated by Dracenian Sophs, he might 
now be a useful member of society. But here, under less rigid discipline, 
liberty with him is degenerating into license; and sorrowfully do we perceive 
in him nascent symptoms of the obesity and calcitrating propensities of Je- 
shuran. But we digress. “ Now,” contined Squidge, after the Latin quota- 
tion aforesaid, “how the deuce a fellah can become reconciled to mud,‘and 
slush and wet feet, and colds in the head, and all that sort of thing, you know, 
after the warm, lazy air of the long summer days, and the balmy freshness of 
the summer eve, is what I don’tcomprehend.” “ Yes,” said we, “ your warm, 
lazy summer air reduces you to a state of paste, and the balmy summer’s 
night teems with irrepressible June-bugs. In summer your own little room 
has no charms for you. You circulate promiscuously around College, from 
morn to noon, from noon to dewy eve, dreaming of icebergs, snowbanks, re- 
frigerators, and every thing that is cool, and when at night you seek your 
apartment, the evening is already over, and you go to bed with the conviction 
that you haven’t done a thing. Now in winter, the greater discomfort with- 
out, the more are the inside pleasures appreciated. You sit by the fire im 
easy gown and slippers, with curtains drawn, listen to the wind howling 
through the trees, a sound we love to hear, (“which might be called an Molian 
attachment on your part,” remarked Squidge, and with a counten ince more 
in sorrow than in anger, we flung an exchange at his head and continued.) 
you hear the wind howling through the Campus trees, and the “ heavy, dron- 
ing drops” beating against the window. and you read your book, smoke your 
pipe, and enjoy yourself like a reasonable being.” Squidge confessed him- 
self put to rout, and incontinently sallied forth to take measures for the speedy 
insertion of two panes in his window, and one in his ventilator, preparatory 
to the winter campaign. " 
How we wish we were out of this borous place! 
“ Life is as tedious as a twice told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.” 
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And yet, shall*we ever see happier times? Probably not. We recollect 
as Sophs and Juniors regarding with curiosityjthe mingled joy and sorrow of 
Seniors approaching graduation. We could hardly comprehend it then, but 
we think wecan now. Despite the free and easy, irresponsible life of the 
student, who of us does not confess to vague, unutterable longings for a 
change, for something still beyond, and tocome? And yet there is a silent 
sorrow, aye, and we have seen it glisten in the tell-tale eye, a mighty sorrow, 
at leaving the old familiar scenes, the old familiar faces, and the few ‘true 
friends, to wander forth “ Alone, alone, ah woe, alone!” ’Tis the way of the 
world: sad enough, Reader, and we have almost felt that it were better never 
to have been, thn to, linger out our days under the bale and blight of thejpri- 
mal curse. 

* * 7 * * * ~ ~ * * 7 7 

When we wrote the above, our feelings were what the redoubted Joseph 
Bowers would have characterized as “wolfish.” We were outrageously hungry, 
for editors are but mortal. Since then we have “ put away” a dinner of fair 
proportions, and as a legitimate consequence of our plenitude, we are less 
misanthropical, and more reconciled to the existing state of things. Great 
indeed are the tranquillizing properties of dinner,—insomuch that it is current- 
ly reported that of all petitional visits:to our august President, the post- 
prandial are by far the most effective. But hearken to the inspired words of 
the poet : 


“ We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 
We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books ; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books,—what is knowledge but grieving ? 
He may live without hope,—what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love,—what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man that can live witheut dining?” 


Verily, Owen Meredith, youth though he be, is wonderfully cognizant of 
the fitness of things. Nevertheless do we more fancy the sentiments of Major 
Buckley in “ Geoffry Hamlyn.”— I eat my dinner, not so much for. the sake 
of the dinner itself, as for the after-dinnerish feeling which follows! a feeling 
that you have nothing to do, and that if you had you'd be shot if you’d do 
it.”. Good for Major Buckley, “ or any other man.” 

frinceton has always been emphatically a mother of statesmen, jurists, 
and otherwise practical men, but the number of her literary sons has hitherto 
been rather contemptible. We won’t investigate the causes of this, as we 
don’t profess to be exhaustive oy any point. We merely state the fact. This 
being as it is, we do vociferously applaud the recent efforts of an old gradu- 
ate of Nassau. We allude to Mr. Charles G. Leland, erst favorably knows 
as Meister Karl, now enthusiastically hailed by the reading public by. the 
name of Broadway Spuytentuyfel. For wit, humor, aad a reckless, rollicking 
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gaiety that gives an inimitable flavor to the whole, the “ Telegraph Tour” is 
one of the great performances of the day. Mr. Leland is, we understand, an 
editor[or something-of-the-sort of Vanity Fair, which we humbly conceive to 
be the first of comic papers, Punch by no means excepted. We might adduc® 
extracts from various journals ad infinitum, as supplementary attestations to 
its excellence, but we refrain. Fora perusal of these we refer the curious 
reader to the last page but one of every V.F. In view ef this handsome 
puff, we doubt not that Mr. Leland and all the rest of them will at once re- 
cognize the propriety of dispatching to us this facetious hebdomedal, this 
avatar of Momus, postage prepaid, until our circumstances may warrant our 
subscribing. 

While we are on tiie subject ef journals, a contributor,in the ‘last number 
of the Magazine took occasion to discuss the merits of a certain New York 
daily, called the “ World,” dismissing it with a lofty encomium, and a hearty 
recommendation. We don’t know whether that contributor imagines that he 
speaks the sentiment of the College, or not; but if he does, he is a miserably 
infatuated young man. The general belief is, that the World, ostensibly in- 
depgndent in politics, the medium of religious intelligence, the organ of the 
virtuous and anti-cakes-and-ale movement ,has shown itself a wolf in sheep’s 


clothing, an Aminadab Sleek, with undeniable abolitionist tendencies. The. 


light of theWorld was but a “ dim, religious light” at best, and it waxes more 
dim, and less religious, day by day. 

We cougratulate the College on the new organ. What has become of the 
old concern, so pleasantly suggestive of monkies, coppers, and the dulcet 
strains of; Fisher's hornpipe we don’t know, and mereover we: don’t care. 
The new one was selected by competent judges, and is pronounced ‘an excel- 
lent one. We are mainly indebted for it to Mr. B. S. Morehouse, of the Ju- 
nior class, the leader of our College choir, through whose strenuous exertions 
it was procured ; and we would respectfully suggest the propriety of convok- 
ing a meeting of all the classes, to decide upon some appropriate testimonial. 
He ought to have one. : 

We find upon our table an anonymous scrap, bearing strong presumptive 
evidence of our Fresh friend’s perpetration ;—of Squidge, Squidgy. Here it 
is: r 

When over the wassail I list to the roar 

Of good fellows viveing le vin and l'amour, 

I think as I laugh, and my pleasant cigar take, 

Pooh! de vm makes your head, and /’amour makes your heart ache. 


lis jolly, at midnight, to guzzle the wine, 

Of Spain and Madeira, of France and the Rhine ;* 

But crede experto, take heed to my warning, 

And “ think of your head,” my dear friend, “ in the morning ” 





*Euphemistic for the festive applejack, from the sunny vineyards of Jersey. 
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And woman is nice too,—far sweeter, I ween, 
Than honey of Hybla, or Taffy of Dean ; 

But woe to the booby deceived by the ladies! 
Better take prussic acid, and a passage for Hades. 


But the pleasures of smoking are all unalloyed ; 

So give to yours truly, on wine and love cloyed, (Whew! Ep.) 
To others the wine-cup and woman resigning, 

His vesper cigar, and his pipe after dining. 


We have also received ‘A Lay of Ancient Rum.”—We are sorry to say 
that we have no room for this highly poetical production—we give the first 
verse as & sample : 

Joe Robinson of Brownsville, 
By the Horn Spoon he swore, 

That strike him dumb, but Jamaica Rum 
Was the tipple he did adore. 

If any unprincipled wretch shall assert that this is plagiarized from 
Macaulay, the fighting-editor will be ravished to meet him at the locality 
where all such matters are wont to be adjusted. 

And now, fellows, good-bye; deal with us kindly, don't be hard on us, 
and in imagination execute with us.a frantic breakdown, indicative of our 
transport on penning the last word. dere it goes— 

Yours, exultingly, 
THE NOVEMBER EDITOR, 
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